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SCENES IN SOUTHERN 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


On the 29th the party took the field, ac- 
companied by the whole of the male inhabit- 
ants of three kraals, in addition to those that 
had accompanied them from the Mariqua 
river. 

“ The country here is generally undulating, 
extensive mimosa-groves occupying all the 
valleys, as well as the banks of the Tolaan 
river, which winds amongst them on its way 
to join the Mariqua. We had not proceeded 
many hundred yards before our progress was 
opposed by a rhinoceros, who looked defiance, 
but took the hints we gave him to get out of 
the way. Two fat elands had been pointed 
out at the edge of the grove the moment be- 
fore, one of which Richardson disposed of 
with little difficulty, but the other led me 
through all the intricacies of the grove to a 
wide plain on the opposite side, immediately 
on emerging upon which the fugitive was 
prostrate at my feet in the middle of a troop 
of giraffes, who stooped their long necks, as- 
tounded at the intrusion, and in another mo- 
ment were sailing away at their utmost speed. 
To have followed them upon my jaded horse 


AFRICA. 


would have been absurd, and I was after. | 


wards unable to find them. Returning te the 
camp, after killing several elands and rhino- 
ceroses, besides other game, which the sa- 
vages quickly took charge of, I was furiously 
charged by a herd of horned cattle, and my 
horse being much exhausted, I had no small 
difficulty in escaping their persecution. Ob- 
jecting, I presume, to my garb or complexion, 
they pertinaciously pursued me through thick- 
ets and other ravines, regardless of the loud 
whistle of the herdsman, to which they are 
usually very obedient. During the night, our 
camp was thrown into disorder by the intru- 
sion of a rhinoceros, which actually stood 
some time between the wagons. 

“Several hours’ diligent search the next 
day brought us upon a herd of twelve came- 
leopards. We pursued them a considerable 
distance, and repeatedly wounded the largest, 
a gigantic male, probably eighteen feet in 
height; but our famished horses falling re- 


the ground was covered, we at length became |erawled towards him amongst the grass, an? 
convinced of the impossibility of humbling the | within forty yards fired two balls into him. 
por : 

lofty head of the giraffe, until our steeds} He started, looked around for some object on 
should have improved in condition upon the| which to wreak his vengeance, and actually 
fine pasturage which now abounded. The | charged up with his eye flashing fire to with- 
|day was sultry and the glare distressing.|in an arm’s length ef me. Crouching low, 
To the north eastward the distant prospect | however, I fortunately eluded his vengeance, 
| was bounded by a range of blue mountains | and he soon after dropped down dead.” 

| which we visited some weeks afterwards ; the The variety of game which now surrounded 
on the —. plain being sgt the party agreeably oe up the time 2 p4 
wit uge mokaala trees, mat rushes and| panting to come to close quarters with ele- 
thistles. “Large herds of elands were grazing | phants and giraffes. The conclusion of the 
amongst pesss/ery wre Pad —— by bp | ouvung peregmna is . strong picture of = 
we were attended quickly clearing away the | unsophisticated animal man in a state o 
carcasses of those we slew, and then quar-| savage indulgence. 

‘relling for the entrails. I hope my reader; ‘On the 5th November we followed the 
has understood that these barbarians generally |traces of elephants along the side of the 
devour the meat raw, although, when at lei- | mountains for miles, through stupendous fo- 
sure, they do not object to its being cooked. | rests, all the Hottentots excepting Piet drop- 
They usually seize a piece of the flesh by the | ping in the rear in succession, either to solace 
teeth, cutting a large mouthful of it with the | themselves with @ pipe, or to expend their 
assagai close to the lips before masticating it,!ammunition upon ignoble game. Time not 


which they do with a loud sputter and noise. | permitting us to continue the search, we de- 
The meat being finished, they never fail to|scended into a valley, bent upon the destruc- 
wipe their hands on their bodies, and then, | tion of a roan antelope, a large herd of which 
being generally gorged, they lay themselves| rare animals were quietly grazing. A air 
down to repose, previously relaxing their|of white rhinoceroses opposed our descent, 
|leathern girdles, which are so contrived as to and, being unwilling to fire at them, we had 
be readily expanded according to their girth. | some trouble in freeing ourselves from their 
|As the sun was setting, our friend the rhi-|company. A large herd of wild swine, or, as 
noceros imprudently appeared upon the bank | Indians term it, a sounder of hog, carrying 
of the river within pistol-shot. Five balls|their long whip-like tails erect, then passed 
were immediately lodged in his body, with|in order of review, and immediately after- 
which he retreated, and was picked up the| wards two bull buffaloes were observed within 
following morning Late in the after-| pistol-shot. It was a perfect panorama of 
noon we halted on the banks of the Simala-| game; I had with great difficulty restrained 








kate, a deep and tranquil stream, margined | 
by reeds and rushes, affording a ready covert 
for lions, whose fresh marks were every where 
visible in the neighbourhood. The day had| 
| been very sultry, and our two dogs, nearly 
blind from thirst, ran down the steep bank to) 
the water’s edge into the very jaws of an 
enormous alligator. One of them returned 
immediately in a state of great alarm. Sud- 
|denly a splash was heard, and bubbles of 
blood, rising a minute after, too truly told | 
what had been the fate of his unfortunate | 
companion. Not contented with depriving us | 
| of our valued four-footed companion, the alli- 
| gators quitted their watery homes during the 
|night, and eat up a portion of the leather of | 
the waggon furniture, besides the shoes of our 
followers. These scaly monsters are very | 
common in many of the African rivers, and | 
this was not the only occasion on which we | 
suffered from their ravages. We frequently | 
killed some of an immense size. 

“ About sunset an unwieldy white rhi- 
noceros approached the wagons, evidently 
with hostile intentions. There being neither | 








peatedly into the numerous holes with which | bush nor hollow to conceal my advance, I |}cud beneath an umbrageous tree. Creeping 


Piet from firing, and was almost within reach 
of the bucks, when a Hottentot suddenly dis- 
charging his gun put every thing to flight. 
The buffaloes passed me quite close on their 
way tothe hills. I fractured the hind leg of 
the largest, and, mounting my horse, closed 
with him immediately, and, after two gallant 
charges performed upon three legs, he fell 
never to rise again. ‘This was a noble spe- 
cimen of the African buffalo, standing sixteen 
hands and a half at the shoulder. His pon- 
derous horns measured four feet from tip to 
tip, and like a mass of rock, overshadowing 
his small sinister gray eyes, imparted to his 
countenance the most cunning, gloomy, and 
vindictive expression. ‘The savages instantly 
set to work upon the carcass, with their teeth 
and assagais, Piet providing himself with por- 
tions of the hide for shoe-soles, and of the 
flesh, which, though coarse, is a tolerable 
imitation of beef. 

“From the summit of a hill which com- 
manded an extensive prospect over a strag- 
gling forest, I shortly afterwards perceived a 
large herd of buffaloes, quietly chewing the 
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TILE FRIEND. 


close upon them, I killed a bull with a single | savages, who now appeared on the height rat- 
ball, but the confused echo, reverberating | tling their shields, caused the huge animals to 


among the mountains, alarming the survivors, 
about fifty in number, they dashed panic- 
stricken from their concealment, ignorant 
whence the sound proceeded, and, every thing 
sjelding to their giant strength, I narrowly 
recaped being trampled under foot in their 
progress. We moved five miles to the east- 
ward in the afternoon, stopping to take up the 
head of the buffalo, which Andries could with 
difficulty lift upon the wagon. Myriads of 
vultures, and the clouds of smoke which arose 
from the fires of the giant and his associates, 
directed us to the spot. In commemoration, 
I presume, of the exploit of Guy Fawkes, 
they had kindled a bonfire, which bid fair to 
destroy all the grass in the country, the 
flames fanned by the wind already beginning 
to ascend the hills. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more horribly disgusting than the appear- 


move unsuspiciously towards us, and even 
within ten yards of our ambush. The group 
consisted of nine, all females, with large tusks. 
We selected the finest, and with perfect de- 
liberation fired a volley of five balls into her. 
She stumbled, but, recovering herself, uttered 
a shrill note of lamentation, when the whole 
party threw their trunks above their heads, 
and instantly clambered up the adjacent hill 
with incredible celerity, their huge fan-like 
ears flapping in the ratio of their speed. We 
instantly mounted our horses, and the sharp 
loose stones not suiting the feet of the wound- 
ed lady, soon closed with her. Streaming 
with blood, and infuriated with rage, she 
turned upon us with uplifted trunk, and it 
was not until after repeated discharges that a 
ball took effect in her brain, and threw her 
lifeless on the earth, which resounded with 


ance presented by the savages, who, gorged | the fall. 


to the throat and besmeared with blood, 


“Turning our attention from the exciting 


grease, and filth from the entrails, sat nodding | scene I have described, we found that a se- 
torpidly round the remains of the carcass,|cond valley had opened upon us, surrounded 


sucking marrow from the bones, whilst their 
lean famished curs were regaling themselves 
upon the garbage. Every bush was garnish- 
ed with flaps of meat, and every man had 
turned beef-butcher, whilst swollen vultures 
were perched upon the adjacent trees, and 
others yet ungorged were inhaling the vdours 
that arose.” 

The meritorious perseverance of these 
Nimrods was now about to be rewarded, for 
we shall presently find them in the very midst 
of an elephant preserve : 

“ Leaving the wagons to proceed to a spot 
agreed upon, we again took the field about 
ten o’clock, and pursued the track irdefati- 
gably for eight miles, over a country present- 
ing every variety of feature. At one time we 
crossed bare stony ridges, at another threaded 
the intricacies of forests; now struggled 
through high fields of waving grass, and again 
emerged into open downs. At length we ar- 
rived amongst extensive groups of grassy hil- 
locks, covered with loose stones, interspersed 
with streams and occasional patches of forest, 
in which the recent ravages of elephants were 
surprising. Here, to our expressible gratifi- 
cation, we descried a large herd of those long- 
sought animals, lazily browsing at the head 
of a distant valley, our attention having been 
first directed to it by the strong and not-to- 
be-mistaken effluvia with which the wind was 
impregnated. Never having before seen the 
noble elephant in his native jungles, we gazed 
on the sight before us with intense and in- 
describable interest. Our feelings on the oc- 
casion even extended to our followers. As 
for Andries he became so agitated that he 
could scarcely articulate. ith open eyes 
and quivering lips he at length stuttered forth, 
‘Dar stand de oliphant.” Mohanycom and 
’Lingap were immediately despatched to drive 
the herd back into the valley, up which we 
rode slowly, and without noise, against the 
wind ; and, arriving within one hundred and 
fifty yards unperceived, we made our horses 
fast, and took up a commanding position in 
an old stone kraal. The shouting of the 


by bare stony hills, and traversed by a thinly- 
wooded ravine. Here a grand and magnifi- 
cent panorama was before us. The whole 
face of the landscape was actually covered 
with wild elephants. There could not have 
been fewer than three hundred within the 
scope of our vision. Every height and green 
knoll was dotted over with groups of them, 
whilst the bottom of the glen exhibited a 
dense and sable living mass, their colossal 
forms being at one moment partially conceal- 
ed by the trees which they were disfiguring 
with giant strength, and at others seen ma- 
jestically emerging into the open glades, 
bearing in their trunks the branches of trees, 
with which they indolently protected them- 
selves from the flies. The back-ground was 
filled by a limited peep of the blue mountain- 
ous range, which here assumed a remarkably 
precipitous character, and completed a picture 
at once soul-stirring and sublime. 

“Our approach, being still against the 
wind, was unobserved, and created little alarm, 
until the herd that we had left behind sud- 
denly showed itself, recklessly thundering 
down the side of the hill to join the main 
body, and passing so close to us that we could 
not refrain from firing a broadside into one of 
them, which, however, bravely withstood it. 
We secured our horses on the summit of a 
stony ridge, and then, stationing ourselves at 
an opportune place on a ledge overlooking the 
wooded defile, sent Andries to manceuvre, so 
that as many of the elephants as possible 
should pass before us in order of review, that 
we might ascertain, by a close inspection, 
whether there was not a male amongst them. 
chet sluggishly along, they occasionally 
halted beneath an umbrageous tree within fif- 
teen yards of us, lazily fanning themselves 
with their ample ears, blowing away the flies 
with their trunks, and uttering the feeble and 
peculiar cry so familiar to lefuei They 
all proved to bs ladies, and most of them 
mothers, followed by their little old-fashioned 
calves, each trudging close to the heels of her 
dam, and mimicking all her actions. Thus 


~ 


situated, we might have killed any number 
we pleased, their heads being frequently turn- 
ed towards us in such a position, and so close, 
that a single ball in the brain would have suf- 
ficed for each ; but, whilst we were yet hesi- 
tating, a bullet suddenly whizzed past Rich- 
ardson’s ear, and put the whole herd to im- 
mediate flight. We had barely time to 
recede behind a tree before a party of about 
twenty, with several little ones in their wake, 
were upon us, striding at their utmost speed, 
and trumpeting loudly with uplified heads. I 
rested my rifle against the tree, and, firing 
behind the shoulder of the leader, she dropped 
instantly. Another large detachment appear- 
ing close behind us at the same moment, we 
were compelled to retreat, dodging from tree 
to tree, stumbling amongst sharp stones, and 
ever coming upon fresh parties of the enemy.” 


AURORA BOREALIS, 


We have seen many notices in the papers 
from various and distant parts, both on land 
and at sea, of that uncommon display of 
Northern Lights which excited so much at- 
tention here on the night of 9mo. 3d last. The 
following we copy from the last number of 
the Newport Mercury :— 


The Aurora Borealis of September 3d. 


This uncommon phenomenon, which was 
observed here, and throughout our country 
as far as New Orleans, a distance of 5,000 
miles, on the 3d of September last, was seen 
from London, and was so brilliant, that sup- 
posing it to be a fire, the engines, &c. were 
got out to extinguish it. The N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce remarks: “ Towards the latter 
part of the night, however, it there resolved 
into the form of shooting stars, or at least 
was accompanied with these messengers, in 
vast numbers, much resembling, we judge, 
the splendid meteoric shower noticed in this 
country on the night of the 12th—-13th of No- 
vember a few years ago. This seems to esta- 
blish the fact, beyond a doubt, that the me- 
teoric showers which of late have attracted 
so much attention in this country, are con- 
nected with electricity.” 


From a London Paper of September Ath. 


The Falling Stars and Aurora Borealis.— 
Between the hours of ten last night and three 
this morning, in the heavens were observed 
one of the most magnificent specimens of that 
extraordinary phenomena, the falling stars 
and northern lights, ever witnessed for many 
years past. The first indication of this sin- 
gular phenomenon was about ten minutes be- 
fore ten, when a light crimson, apparently 
vapour, rose from the northern portion of the 
hemisphere, and gradually extended to the 
centre of the heavens, and by ten o’clock, or 
a quarter past, the whole, from east to west, 
was one vast sheet of light. It had a most 
alarming appearance, and was exactly like 
that occasioned by a terrific fire. The light 
varied considerably; at one time it seemed 
to fall, and directly after rose with intense 
brightness. There were to be seen mingled 
with it volumes of smoke, which rolled over 
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and over, and every beholder seemed con- 
vinced that it was “a tremendous conflagra- 





tion.” The consternation in the metropolis 


was very great; thousands of persons were 
neg direction of the supposed aw- 
ful catastrophe. The engines belonging to 
the fire brigade stations in Baker street, Far- 
ringdon street, Watling street, Waterloo road, 
and likewise those belonging to the west of 
England station, in fact, every fire engine in 
London, were horsed and galloped after the 
supposed “scene of destruction” with more 
than ordinary energy, followed by carriages, 
horsemen, and vast mobs. Some of the en- 
gines proceeded as far as Highgate and Hol- 
loway before the error was discovered. 
These appearances lasted for upwards of 
two hours, and towards morning the specta- 
cle became one of more grandeur. At two 
o’clock this morning the phenomenon present- 
ed a most gorgeous scene, and one very diffi- 
cult to describe. ‘The whole of London was 
illuminated as light as noonday, and the at- 
mosphere was remarkably clear. The south- 
ern hemisphere at the time mentioned, al- 
though unclouded, was very dark, but the 
stars, which were innumerable, shone beauti- 
fully. The opposite side of the heavens pre- 
sented a singular but magnificent contrast ; it 
was clear to the extreme, and the light was 
very vivid; there was a continual succession 
of meteors, which varied in splendour. ‘They 
apparently formed in the centre of the heavens, 
and spread till they seemed to burst ; the effect 
was electrical; myriads of small stars shot 
out over the horizon, and darted with that 
q swiftness towards the earth, that the eye 
scarcely could follow the track; they seemed 
to burst also, and throw a dark crimson va- 
pour over the entire hemisphere. The colours 
% were the most magnificent that ever were 
3 seen. 
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At half past two o’clock the spectacle 
f changed to darkness, which, on dispersing, 
9 displayed a luminous rainbow in the zenith of 
ts the heavens, and round the ridge of darkness 


that overhung the southern portion of the 
a country. Soon afterwards columns of silvery 
light radiated from it; they increased wonder- 
fully, intermingled amongst crimson vapour, 
which fermed at the same time, and when at 
the full height, the spectacle was beyond all 
imagination. Stars were darting about in all 
directions, and continued until four o’clock, 
when all died away. During the time that 
they lasted, a great many persons assembled on 
the bridges across the river Thames, where 
they had a commanding view of the heavens, 


and watched the progress of the phenomenon 
attentively. 


“ From the Edinburgh Pilot. 


The Aurora Borealis was remarkably vivid 
{ and magnificent in the firmament on Tuesday 
9 night, (September 3d,) presenting one vast 


shifting flame of light from the northern to 
the southern horizon. 


Wire Shoe Thread.—It is stated in a 


secured a patent for using brass wire for at- 
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and shoes. The advantage of this metallic 





thread are said to be, that it allows neither 
moisture nor dust to enter the shoe, nor does | 
it rip. The sewing is performed with as much | stantly alarm and perplex the land. 
ease as with waxed thread, nor is the work 
more costly. 


character to this day. 
of tormenting desire, of anxious solicitude, of 
strifes and fightings, of almost every thing 
which goads, perplexes, and distresses man- | 
It is all this, individually, and the| 
same effect runs through communities and 
countries. The “state of the money market” 
is now one of foremost enquiry and solicitude. 
“* Money is tight”—* money is easier” —are 
the terms which are eagerly caught and re- 
sponded from one commercial point to an- 
other, ringing throughout the land. 
symptom of the system, whether of tightness 
or relaration, is anxiously watched—ever 
pulse is counted and computed with all that 
concern which men feel for their nearest 
and dearest friends. 
changing signs of the vaulted heavens with 


kind. 


French paper that M. Seller, in Paris, has 


taching the upper leather to the welt of boots 
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The Norfolk Herald says, that during the | 


fire in that town, a curious effect was produced | 
by the bursting of a cask of oil on the wharf. | 
“The oil being ignited, ran over the side of | 
the wharf, and into the river, presenting the | 


Expenditure of the Precious Metals.—It is | 


computed that at least fifty thousand pounds 
sterling worth of gold and silver are annually 
employed at Birmingham, England, for gild- 
ing and plating, and, therefore, for ever lost 
to the world as bullion. 


MONETARY. 
Money! money! is the cry on all sides. 


Give us money, or we perish! resounds from | 
the right and the left. 
nounced to be the root of all evil, long since, | 
by high authority; and it fully sustains that | 
It is the prolific root | 


Money was pro- 






\try and feeding the hungry, it is the cause of 
lthe « panics” and the “crises” which con- 


|may be considered as a distinct race. 


Every | 
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This mania for business, prompted by rest- 


less activity and strong desire of gain, drives 
|commercial transactions far ahead of the real 
/wants of the world ;—production and inte?- 
change become excessive, accumulate some- 
where, and crush thousands beneath the pon- 
derous loads they take upon themselves. 
is this which causes the constant ebb and flow 


which is incessantly taking place between na- 
appearance of a cascade of fire, and spread- | tiong—this golden tide, 


ing over the water, covered it with a shect of | 
brilliant flame.” 


It 


now flowing one way, 


now another, back and forward, attracted and 
| governed by the lunatic influence which reigns 
| over the business world.—Salem Observer. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


This powerful, inteliigent, and docile ani- 
mal, which in its unmixed state is certainly 
the noblest of the canine tribe, is a native of 
the country the name of which it bears, and 
Its 
introduction into this country is of compara- 
tively recent date ; and the fine animal known 
to us by the name of Newfoundland dog is 
only half-bred, and of size inferior to the dog 
in its native state, when it measures about six 
feet and a half from the nose to the extremi- 
ty of the tail, the length of which is two 
feet. In its own country it only barks when 
greatly irritated, and then with a manifestly 
painful effort, producing a sound which is 
described as particularly harsh. Its exemp- 
tion from hydrophobia in Newfoundland ap- 
pears to be well authenticated. 

The dog is employed by the settlers as a 
beast of burthen in drawing wood from the 
interior to the coast. Three or four of them 
yoked to a sledge will draw two or three hun- 
dred weight of wood with great facility for 
several miles. In this service they are said 
to be so sagacious and willing as to need no 


y \driver or guide; but, having delivered their 


burthen, return, without delay, to the woods 





Men do not watch the 


half the intensity they do the vaults of our 
money banks. ‘The faces of the commercial 


community are walking thermometers, in 


which the minutest degrees, upward and 
downward, constantly affected by the pecu- 
niary atmosphere which envelopes all, can be 
plainly read. The prices of labour and food 
implicitly obey this potent power. Finance 
is now the chief business of nations. 
Notwithstanding the earth has been em- 
bowelled of its minerals, and banks have in- 
creased faster than the churches of the land— 
demonstrating that men care as much for their 
sales as their souls—still the scarcity of money 
is the burden of complaint; the crushing press- 
sure extorts groans from one end of the land 
to the other. There is, and ever has been, 
of late years, a relative scarcity, and would 
be, were its amount increased ten fold. It 
results from the perfect madness for business 
which now characterises the commercial com- 
munity of the age. All in this respect is on 


the high-pressure principle; and though it is 
productive of much good in promoting indus- 


in the expectation of receiving some food in 
recompense for their labour. We see, in- 
deed, in this country, that, from the activity 
of his disposition, the Newfoundland dog de- 
lights in being employed; and the pride of 
being useful makes him take uncommon plea- 
sure in carrying in his mouth for miles bas- 
kets and other articles, of which, as well from 
that satisfaction as from the fidelity of his 
character, it would be dangerous for a 
stranger to dispute possession with him. In 
many respects he may be considered as a 
valuable substitute for the mastiff as a house 
dog. 

The Newfoundland dog is easily satisfied 
in his food. He is fond of fish, whether fresh 
or dried; and salt meat or fish is more ac- 
ceptable to him than to most other animals, 
as well as boiled potatoes and cabbuge. When 
hungry, however, he has not very strong 
scruples about appropriating such flesh or fish 
as falls in his way, or even of destroying 
poultry or sheep. For the blood of the latter 
animal he has much appetite, and sucks it 
from the throat without feeding on the car- 
cass. 


It is well known that the Newfoundland 
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dog can swim very fast, dive with ease, and 
bring things up from the bottom of the water. 
Other dogs can swim, but not so willingly, or 
so well. This superiority he owes to the 
structure of the foot, which is semi-webbed 
between the toes; thus presenting an extend- 
ed surface to press away the water from be- 
hind, and then collapsing when it is drawn 
forward, previous to making the stroke. This 
property, joined to much courage, and a 
generous disposition, enables this dog to ren- 
der those important services in the preserva- 
tion of endangered life, of which such nu- 
merous instances are recorded. 

The following anecdotes of the Newfound- 
land dog are taken from Captain Brown’s in- 
teresting “ Anecdotes of Dogs.” 

“ A Newfoundland dog, kept at ferry-house 
at Worcester, was famous for having, at dif- 
ferent periods, saved three persons from drown- 
ing; and so fond was he of the water, that he 
seemed to consider any disinclination for it in 
other dogs as an insult on the species. If a 
dog was left on the bank by its master, and, 
in the idea that it would be obliged to follow 
the boat across the river, which is but nar- 
row, stood yelping at the bottom of the steps, 
unwilling to take the water, the Newfound- 
land veteran would go down to him, and with 
a satirical growl, as if in mockery, take him 
by the back of the neck and throw him into 
the stream.” 

“ A native of Germany, fond of travelling, 
was pursuing his course through Holland, ac- 
companied by a large Newfoundland dog. 
Walking one evening on a high bank, which 
formed one side of a dike, or canal, so com- 
mon in that country, his foot slipped, and he 
was precipitated into the water, and, being 
unable to swim, he soon became senseless. 
When he recovered his recollection, he found 
himself in a cottage on the opposite side of 


means so generally practised in that country 
for restoring animation. ‘The account given 
by the peasants was, that one of them return- 
ing home from his labour, observed, at a con- 
siderable distance, a large dog in the water 
swimming and dragging, and sometimes push- 
ing, something which he seemed to have 
great difficulty in supporting, but which he at 
length succeeded in getting into a small creek 
on the opposite side to that on which the men 
were. 

“ When the animal had pulled what he had 
hitherto supported, as far out of the water as 
he was able, the peasant discovered that it 
was the body of a man. The dog, having 
shaken himself, began industriously to lick 
the hands and face of his master, while the 
rustic hastened across; and, having obtained 
assistance, the body was conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring house, where the usual means of re- 
suscitation soon restored him to sense and 
recollection. Two very considerable bruises, 
with the marks of teeth, appeared, one on his 
shoulder, the other on the nape of the neck ; 
whence it was presumed that the faithful ani- 
mal first seized his master by the shoulder, 
and swam with him in this manner for some 
time; but that his sagacity had prompted 
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him to let go his hold, and shift his grasp to 
the neck, by which he had been enabled to 
support the head out of the water. It was in 
the latter position that the peasant observed 
the dog making his way along the dike, which 


|it appeared he had done for a distance of 


| 


i 


the dike to that from which he had fallen, sur- | gloomy and obscure recess, were it not dis- 
rounded by peasants, who had been using the from all other known caverns by 


nearly a quarter of a mile. It is therefore 
probable that this gentleman owed his life as 
much to the sagacity as to the fidelity of his 
dog.” —Penny Magazine. 


THE SAPPHIRE GROT. 
From Dr. Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, &c. 


The sapphire grot at the northern extremity 
of the island of Capri having only been lately 
re-discovered, of course excites considerable 
attention. The sole entrance to this remark- 
able cavern is a small semicircular opening, 
close to the edge of the water, at the base of 
an almost perpendicular cliff, which dips from 
a great height into the sea. In form it ciosely 
resembles the mouth of an oven, which it ex- 
ceeds but little in size ; yet immediately with- 
in it enlarges into a grotto of considerable 
dimensions, with an arched roof that spans, 
like a dome, a placid expanse of water of the 
deepest azure. A signal being made, a long 
narrow boat, specially constructed to convey 
visiters within the cave, pushes from the 
shore; but the entrance can only be effected 
when the weather is perfectly calm, and at 
the favourable moment of the reflux of the 
waves. The visiter now places himself below 
the edge of the boat, which two guides 
adroitly and speedily conduct through the 
narrow passage. He then finds himself in a 
spacious circular cavern, into which the di- 
rect rays of light only penetrate through the 
aperture by which he has entered; and this 
not being more than four feet either in height 
or breadth, the space within would be a mere 


the peculiarity which has conferred upon it 
the name of the Sapphire Grot. To under- 
stend this it must be remembered, that the 
entrance to this singular cave is to be consi- 
dered as the apex of a subaqueous arch, 
springing on one side from the bottom of the 
sea, and on the other from a ledge of rock 
near the surface of the water. Thus the 
greater part of the light within is derived 
from the rays that pass through the blue 
waters of the surrounding ocean. By this 
denser medium some of these rays are inter- 
cepted and absorbed, while the remainder, 
refracted by passing through the water, and 
then reflected upwards from the bottom, dif- 
fuse a rich blue colour over the roof and 
sides of this beautiful grotto, which is finely 
varied in appearance by the direct rays that 
pass through the entrance, as they fall on the 
undulating surface of the waves within. 

The singular effect of light thus passing 
through an aqueous medium is here further 
illustrated by the shadow of the boat being 
thrown upon the roof of the cave, as well as 
by an experiment, easily made, of closing en- 
tirely the entrance of the grot, which in- 
creases the intensity of the rich cerulean tints 


that so conspicuously distinguish it. That 
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portion of the cave which is filled by the sea, 
does not possess a width of perhaps more 
than seventy or eighty feet, yet the imagina- 
tion is so powerfully aided by the blue aerial 
perspective, that it requires a positive exer- 
tion of the reasoning faculty to form a correct 
estimate of its real dimensions. 

At the farthest extremity of the cavern, a 
wide and shelving portion of rock affords a 
convenient landing-place, beyond which are 
some vestiges of steps. These appear to lead 
to the termination of a subterraneous entrance 
from the island, now obstructed with rubbish, 
and hitherto unexplored, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that the present opening to this remark- 
able grotto escaped the notice of the ancients, 
or that the imperial voluptuary, who sought 
with such avidity new sources of enjoyment, 
neglected, during his long residence here, the 
advantages presented by a cavern apparently 
designed by nature to contribute to royal 
luxury. 


Horse Collars.—An English paper states 
that a great improvement has been made on 
this part of a horse’s harness, the coliar being 
inflated. The success attending this improve- 
ment has been established by experiment, and 


has proved a wonderful relief to that valuable 
animal, the horse. 


For “* The Friend.” 
THANKSGIVING. 


_“*Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spi- 
— songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
ord. 


“Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the 
ee in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Ephesians, v. 
19, 20. 


The sun is beaming o’er a glorious scene, 

Late shrouded in the rayless gloom of night,— 
The same kind hand which hid that scene from 

view, 

Restores it now, more freshly, purely bright ; 
Thus, while we sleep, an eye that never sleeps, 
Watch, over our unconscious breathing, keeps, 

Therefore give thanks. 


The morn of life in dewy freshness shines,— 
Its clouds but temper noon’s too fervid ray ; 
And, in the evening sunbeams, riehly glow 
The fruits and flowers nurtured in early day; 
From storms is shelter offer’d—heavenly calm, 
In the most bitter cup is mingled balm, 
Therefore give thanks. 


The Moslom priests proclaim an hour of prayer, 

And every head is bowed, each knee is bent 
At their command,—to us from all around, 

A holier call for prayer and praise is sent,— 
From nature’s changes, sunshine, shade and shower, 
From countless blessings, matking every hour, 

Therefore give thanks. 


Give thanks !—but in no lightly spoken word,— 
From the deep fountains of a contrite heart, 
Be “ spiritual,” unspoken praises poured,— 
The humble and confiding Christian’s part! 
To Him, our Father, evermore the same, 
“ For all things” in our blessed Saviour’s name, 
Give thanks! give thanks! 
10th mo. 13th, 1839. 


—_—_—— 


Eta. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
Apply to 
Krauser & SHarpvess, 

No. 8 South Fourth street. 


this Institution. 
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according to the Views of the Society of | highest possible degree of freedom and happi-|and democracy, which are the rule of one, a 


Friends. 

(Continued from page 23.) 

We will now proceed to notice, in a brief 
manner, the leading political principles of 
Penn, and his ideas of the object of civil go- 
vernment, and the method by which he made 
so happy an effort to realise them. William 
Penn was not a discoverer of new principles. 
He only endeavoured, under the influence of 
religious benevolence, and the guidance of 
that Holy Spirit by which he acknowledged 
himself to be led, to reduce to practice those 
sacred precepts which had, by divine revela- 
tion, long been made known to mankind, 
though the rulers of the nations had not 
heeded them, and worldly-minded politicians 
had only regarded them as pleasant but im- 
practicable fancies. What was the pure and 
elevated influence under which Penn attempt- 
ed this great and noble enterprise, may best 
be indicated by his own words. “ Let the 
Lord guide me,” said he, “ by his wisdom, to 
honour his name, and serve his truth and 
people, that an example and a standard may 
be set up to the nations.” God has given 
me an understanding of my duty, and an 
honest mind to do it uprightly.”—“I shall 
not usurp the right of any, or oppress his 
person. God has furnished me with a better 
resolution, and has given me his grace to 
keep it.” 

Throughout the administration of the affairs 
of his colony, divested of all selfish and ambi- 


ness ; and to restore to them those lost rights | 
and privileges with which God had originally 
blessed the human race.” ‘TI propose,” said 
he, “that which is extraordinary—to leave 
myself and successors no power of doing mis- 
chief; that the will of one man may not hin- 
der the good of a whole country.” He trusted | 
that a higher than human power would pro- 
tect and guide the progress of his infant co- 
lony. “ Our faith,” he declared, “ is for one 
another, that God will be our counsellor for 
ever.” 

Yet Penn was an advocate for the “ divine | 














few, and many, and are the three common 
ideas of government, when men discourse on 
the subject. But I choose to solve the con- 
troversy with this small distinction, and it be- 
longs to all three: any government is free to 
the people under it (whatever be the frame) 
where the laws rule, and the people are a 
party to those Jaws, and more than this is 
tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion. 

* But, lastly: when all is said, there is 
hardly one frame of government in the world 
so ill designed by its first founders, that in 
good hands it would not do well enough; and 


right” of secular power, and totally rejected | history tells us, the best, in ill ones, can do 
the notion that civil society might be main-|nothing that is great or good; witness the 
tained without its regulating influence; or|Jewish and Roman states. Governments, 
that the divine law to which the heart of | like clocks, go from the motion men give 
every man is required to bow, was intended | them ; and as governments are made and 
to assume the office designed to be fulfilled) moved by men, so by them they are ruined 
by a judicious system of legislation. In the|too. Wherefore governments rather depend 
preamble to the “ Frame of Government of| upon men, than men upon governments. Let 
the province of Pennsylvania,” he asserts this|men be good, and the government cannot be 
right to be “ settled,” on Scripture authority, | bad ; if it be ill, they will cure it. But, if 
“beyond exception, and that for two ends: | men be bad, let the government be never so 
first, to terrify evil-doers ; secondly, to cherish | good, they will endeavour to warp and spoil 
those that do well; which gives government | it to their turn. 

a life beyond corruption, and makes it as| “I know some say, let us have good laws, 
durable in the world, as good men should be, | and no matter for the men that execute them: 
so that government seems to me a part of re- | but let them consider, that though good laws 


ligion itself, a thing sacred in its institution 
and end. For, if it does not directly remove 


ee cause, it crushes the effects of evil, and is 


as such, (though a lower, yet) an emanation 


do well, good men do better: for good laws 
may want good men, and be abolished or 
evaded by ill men; but good men will never 
want good laws, nor sufier ill ones. It is 





tious views, this was the high and holy Source | of the same Divine Power, that is both author | true, good laws have some awe upon il! min- 


to which he looked for wisdom to plan, and| and object of pure religion,” &c. 


“ They 


strength to persevere, and this was the secret | weakly err, that think there is no other use 


of his unparalleled success. 


When the com-| of government, than correction, which is the 


isters, but that is where they have not power 
to escape or abolish them, and the people are 
generally wise and good: but a loose and 





pany of traders offered him a large sum of} coarsest part of it: daily experience tells us,|depraved people (which is to the question) 
money and an annual revenue for a monopoly | that the care and regulation of many other|love laws and an administration like them- 
of the Indian traffic between the Delaware | affairs, more soft, and daily necessary, make | selves. That, therefore, which makes a good 


and Susquehanna, “ which to the father of a 
family in straitened circumstances, was a 
great temptation,” bound by his religion to 
equal laws, he rebuked the cupicity of mono- 
poly. “I will not abuse the love of God,” 
such was his decision ; “ nor act unworthy of 
his providence, by defiling what came to me 
clean.” His was an example of civil govern- 
ment founded upon Christian principle; and 
a modern European writer, distinguished for 
the depth and extent of his researches into 
history, thus speaks of the success of his 
** Holy Experiment,” as William Penn him- 
self had termed it. ‘ Of all the colonies that 
ever existed, none was established on so phi- 
lanthropic a plan; none was more deeply im- 
pressed with the character of its founder; 
none displayed more, as it grew up, his prin- 
ciples of toleration, liberty, and peace, and 
none rose and flourished more rapidly than 
Pennsylvania. She was the last of the Bri- 
tish colonies which was settled before the 
eighteenth century; but she soon exceeded 
most of her elder sisters in population, im- 
provement, and general prosperity.” His 
comprehensive design was, “ not only to af- 
ford an asylum to his religious brethren 
against the persecutions with which they 
were still threatened, but also to establish a 
goverament adapted to his views and princi- 








™ much the greatest part of government ; 
and which must have followed the peopliag 
of the world, had Adam never fell, and will 
continue among men on earth, under the 
highest attainments they may arrive at, by 
the coming of the blessed second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven. ‘Thus much,” he says, 
“‘ of government, as to its rise and end.” 

‘* For particular frames and models, it will 
become me to say little; and comparatively, 
I will say nothing. My reasons are :— 

“ First, that the age is too nice and diffi- 





constitution, must keep it, viz. men of wis- 
dom and virtue, qualities that, because they 
|descend not with worldly inheritances, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous educa- 
tion of youth; for which after ages will owe 
| more to the care and prudence of founders, 
and the successive magistracy, than to their 
parents for their private patrimonies.” 

** We have (with reverence to God, and 
good conscience to men) to the best of our 
skill, contrived and composed the frame and 
laws of this government, to the great end of 





cult for it; there being nothing the wits of|all government, viz. to support power in 


men are more busy and divided upon. It is 
true they seem to agree to the end, to wit, 
happiness; but in the means they differ as to 
divine, so to this human felicity; and the 
cause is much the same, not always want of 
light and knowledge, but want of using them 
rightly. Men side with their passions against 
their reason, and their sinister interests have 
so strong a bias upon their minds, that they 
lean to them against the good of the things 
they know. 

“ Secondly, I do not find a model in the 
world, that time, place, and some singular 
emergencies have not necessarily altered ; 
nor is it easy to frame a civil government 
that shall serve all places alike. 

“ Thirdly, 1 know what is said by the 


reverence with the people, and to secure the 
peopie from the abuse of power; that they 
may be free by their just obedience, and the 
magistrates honourable for their just ad- 
ministration; for liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is 
slavery.” 

To recite the code of laws enacted by Penn 
and his fellow labourers, would be tedious and 
foreign to our purpose. The principles in- 
volved in some of them, new in legislation 
then, especially those relating to equal rights, 
have since, at least so far as white men are 
concerned, been pretty generally adopted in 
this country ; but others have been, and are 
greatly neglected or violated, to the serious 
detriment of good morals, the true welfare of 
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the community, and to the great scandal of |‘ That no man shall, by any ways or means, | led the greatest colony into America that 


republican institutions. 
a few of them. 

First, with regard to electors, and candi- 
dates for election, it was provided, that “ the 
elector that shall receive any reward or gift, 
in meat, drink, moneys, or otherwise, shall 
forfeit his right to elect; and such person as 
shall, directly or indirectly, give, promise, or 
bestow, any such reward as aforesaid, to be 
elected, shall forfeit his election. 

“ That all officers in the service of the go- 
vernment, and all members cf assembly, and 
all that have a right to elect such members, 
shall be such as profess faith in Jesus Christ, 
and that are not convicted of ill-fame, or un- 
sober and dishonest conversation, and that are 
of twenty-one years of age, at least.” Never- 
theless, “all persons living in this province, 
who confess and acknowledge the one Al- 
mighty and eternal God, to be the creator, 
upholder, and ruler of the world; and that 


We will only notice 


hold themselves obliged in conscience to live | 


in word or deed, affront, or wrong any Indian, 
but he shall incur the same penalty of the 
law, as if he had committed it against his 
fellow planter.” 

“ That all differences, between the planter 
and the natives, shall be ended by twelve 
men, that is, by six planters and six natives ; 
so that we may live friendly together, as 
much as in us lieth, preventing all occasions 
of heart-burnings and mischief.” 

“ That the Indians shall have liberty to do 
all things relating to improvement of their 
ground, and providing sustenance for their 
families, that any of the planters shall enjoy.” 

These pledges were confirmed to the na- 
tives by treaty, and faithfully fulfilled under 
the administration of the proprietary. ‘“ Be- 
neath a large elm-tree at Shakamaxon, on 
the northern edge of Philadelphia, William 
Penn, surrounded by a few Friends in the 
habiliments of peace, met the numerous dele- 
gation of the pra Lenape tribes—not for 


peaceably and justly in civil society, shall, in|}the purchase of lands, but, confirming what 
no ways, be molested or prejudiced for their | Penn had written, and Markham covenanted ; 


religious persuasion, or practice, in matters 
of faith and worship. 


his sublime purpose was the recognition of 


the equal rights of humanity. Under the 


“ That, according to the good example of | shelter of the forest, now leafless by the frosts 


the primitive Christians, and the ease of|of autumn, Penn proclaimed to the men of 


creation, every first day of the week, called | the Algonquin race, the same simple message 
the Lord’s day, people shall abstain from | of peace and love which George Fox had pro- 
their common daily labour, that they may the | fessed before Cromwell, and Mary Fisher had 
better dispose themselves to worship God ac-| borne to the Grand Turk.” 


cording to their understandings. 
“ That all children, within this province, 
of the age of twelve years, shall be taught 





“We meet”—such were the words of 
William Penn—“ on the broad pathway of 
faith and good-will; no advantage shall be 


some useful trade or skill, to the end none | taken on either side, but all shall be openness 
may be idle, but the poor may work to live,|and love. I will not call you children; for 
and the rich, if they become poor, may not} parents sometimes chide their children too 
want. |severely ; nor brothers only, for brothers dif- 
“ That all prisons shall be work-houses. fer. The friendship between me and you, I 
“That all trials shall be by twelve inen, | will not compare to a chain; for that the 
and, as near as may be, peers or equals, and| rains might rust or the falling tree might 
of the neighbourhood, and men without just} break. We are the same as if one man’s 
exception. body were to be divided into two parts; we 
“That as a careless and corrupt admini-| are all one flesh and blood.” 
stration of justice draws the wrath of God| Such were the principles which lay at the 
upon magistrates, so the wildness and loose- | foundation of the government of Pena. They 
ness of the people provoke the indignation of | were the result of his religious faith, which 
God against a country: therefore, that all} was, and continues to be, the faith of the So- 


ee 


such offences against God, as, swearing, curs- 
ing, lying, profane talking, drunkennesss,”— 
‘‘ and other uncleanness, (not to be repeated,) 
all treasons, rudeness,”—and ‘other vio- 
lences, to the persons and estates of the in- 
habitants within this province; all prizes, 
stage-plays, cards, dice, May games, game- 
sters, masques, revels, bull-baitings, cock- 
fightings, bear-kaitings, and the like, which 
excite the people to rudeness, cruelty, loose- 
ness, and irreligion, shall be respectively dis- 
couraged, and severely punished, according 
to the appointment of the governor and free- 
men in provincial council and general as- 
sembly.” 

But Penn did not content himself with 
guarding the rights and morals of his own 
people; the privileges of the feeble Indian 
were also carefully secured. In the condi- 
tions, or “ concessions,” as they were termed, 
agreed upon with the adventurers and pur- 
chasers in the province, it was provided, 
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ciety of Friends; and is identical with that 
set forth in such plain and energetic language 
by the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment; and how his colony was blessed under 
their influence, history attests in glowing 
terms. 

In the autumn of 1683, “ Philadelphia con- 
sisted of three or four Sittle cottages ; the co- 
nies were yet undisturbed in their hereditary 
burrows; the deer fearlessly bounded past 
glazed trees, unconscious of foreboded streets; 
the stranger that wandered from the river 
bank was lost in the thickets of the inter- 
minable forest; and, two years afterwards, 
the place contained about six hundred houses, 
and the school-master and the printing press 
had begun their work. In three years from 
its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than 
New York had done in half a century. This 
was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. ‘I must without vanity, say’ 
—such was his honest exultation—‘I have 


ever any man did upon a private credit, and 
the most prosperous beginnings that ever 
were in it, are to be found among us.’ ” 

So much for the inspiring energy of Chris- 
tianity applied to civil institutions. If the 
pretended political reformers of the present 
day would resort to that exhaustless fountain 
of healing and invigorating virtue, they would 
be more likely to bring back to us that reign 
of justice and mercy, and real prosperity, 
than by the wild and destructive measures 
they propose. 

What saith the Scriptures? Let every soul 
be subject to the higher powers, for there is 
no power, but of God; the powers that be, 
are ordained of God; whosoever therefore 
resists the power, resists the ordinance of 
God; and they that resist, shall receive to 
themselves damnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou sha!t have praise of 
the same; for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain; for he is the minister of God; a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that does 
evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to 
the king as supreme, or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well: for so is the will of God, that 
with well-doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. 


For “ The Friend.” 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


This body assembled at the appointed time 
at White Water meeting-house, near Rich- 
mond, in Wayne county, Indiana, on fifth 
day, the 3d of the present month. The meet- 
ing for sufferings had been held on second day, 
and the meeting for ministers and elders on 
third day preceding. A public meeting for 
worship had also been held on fourth day, be- 
fore the opening of the yearly meeting for 
discipline. ‘The meeting of this great body 
of Friends is always interesting; and in many 
respects peculiarly so. ‘The territory repre- 
sented by this yearly meeting is very large ; 
and the coming together, in brotherly love 
and fellowship of so many, all holding the 
same faith, and aiming at the same thing, the 
glory of God and the salvation of their souls, 
but from points so distant from each other, 
and between which there may be little or no 
communication at any other time; the renew- 
ing of affectionate acquaintance which had 
been previously formed, and the new forma- 
tion of such acquaintance with other indivi- 
duals ; the presence of messengers of the gos- 
pel from other lands, who come to us with the 
gladdening saiutation of unity and peace and 
Christian fellowship; together with the evi- 
dence of the presence of the great Head of 
the church to protect and to bless us with his 
good spirit—all conspire to render the yearly 
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meeting a season of peculiar interest. Here 
our bonds are strengthened ; here our faith is 
renewedly confirmed ; and here we are en- 
couraged to persevere for the future in good 
works. 

The meeting the present year was not want- 
ing in these several particulars. We had mem- 
bers with us from beyond Columbus, in Ohio, 
eastward; from the north, south, west, and 
middle of this state; from the state of Illinois; 
and even from the far distant lowa; our eleven 
quarterly meetings were all represented ; and 
we had some fifteen or twenty Friends from 
other yearly meetings, among whom was our 
beloved Jacob Greene, from Ireland. The num- 
ber of members was as large as usual, if not 
larger; the house was filled, and many want- 
ed room in it every day; the number seated 
was probably over three thousand, besides 
those on their feet in the aisles, and outside 
about the doors. From any eminence within 
view of the ground at the rise of the meeting 
the scene was truly impressive. The im- 
mense congregation of people, of horses and 
carriages, that swarmed like the bees from a 
hive, almost covering the ground for a consi- 
derable distance in every direction, with such 
a variety in appearance, from the rich dress 
of the city to that of the poor labourer in the 
woods—all combined to fill the mind with as- 
tonishment. In this view, the reflections must 
touch every feeling mind, that this generation 
must soon pass away; that the living multi- 
tudes now before us, and of which we form a 
part, must soon crumble into dust; and that 
‘God has appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness,” when 
all nations shall be assembled before him, of 
which this assembly is fitted to remind us; 
the awful condition of being called to it un- 
prepared ; and the inexpressible glory of be- 
ing permitted to join “the general assembly 
and church of the first-born” in heaven. 

On fifth day the epistles from other yearly 
meetings were read, among which stands con- 
spicuous that excellent document called the 
London General Epistle, which was ordered 
to be reprinted for circulation; the appeals 
were considered, and several important mat- 
ters were committed to large committees. 

On sixth day the state of Society was con- 
sidered, the queries and answers from the 
quarters being read. Much excellent admo- 
nition was communicated during the exercises 
of the meeting on this occasion. A remiss- 
ness in the diligent attendance of our religious 
meetings, particularly those held in the mid- 
die of the week, and the lack of that love 
which becomes our Christian profession, were 
noticed to be corresponding deficiencies gene- 
rally—the number of complaints this year was 
not, however, considered greater than usual. 
In regard to plainness of speech, &c., the de- 
parture in our Society of many from a cor- 
rect use of the pronoun thou was particularly 
brought to view, and the inaccurate use of thee 
where thou should be used, was believed to arise 
more from the cross which the sound use of 
the word carries with it in the minds of many, 
than from any ignorance, real or imaginary, 
which may be supposed to exist. Secret closet 
prayer was pertinently recommended, in ac- 
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cordance with the instructions of our blessed 
Saviour, “Enter thou into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee open- 
ly.”—Matthew vi. 6. Love to God and our 
neighbours, and a strict attention to the com- 
mand of our Saviour, that we should do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto 
us, would effectually prompt us to a faithful 
and punctual fulfilment of contracts and en- 
gagements, which is our reasonable duty; and 
finally, Friends were advised to maintain their 
testimony against slavery, and against the use 
of the heathen names of the days and months. 
On seventh day morning a proposition was in- 
troduced, to consider the propriety of a divi- 
sion of the yearly meeting. ‘This is a mea- 
sure which, should it take place, must of 
course require to be thoroughly weighed, and 
much time to be allowed for mature considera- 
tion, and the ultimate pointing of the finger 
of Truth. There has been some talk among 
Friends of a new yearly meeting in the west- 
ern part of Ohio; but there seems to be more 
reason to think, in reference to the growing 
population of Friends in the west, that if an- 
other should be set up, it will be in the west- 
ern part of Indiana, or in Illinois. The sub- 
ject was referred, for the present, to a large 
committee of men and women Friends, who 
are to report to the next yearly meeting. 

The Indian committee reported in detail 
their proceedings. ‘The attention of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Baltimore yearly meetings seems 
to be jointly turned to one small tribe, late 
resident in Ohio, now removed to the Kanzas, 
west of the state of Missouri. A small esta- 
blishment has been maintained there, which 
conducts a farm, and a small school, which is 
hereafter to be enlarged. Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing has sent on more than $300, and Indiana 
has appropriated $600 from the men’s meet- 
ing and $100 from the women’s meeting for 
its support the next year. 

The subject of education has been made a 
early meeting concern for several years past. 
he reports were accordingly read thereon, 

by which it appeared, that there are more 
than 7,000 children in this yearly meeting of 
a suitable age to be sent to school. Several 
schools have been established under the care 
of monthly meetings. By the report of the 
boarding-school committee, which was not 
read until second day, it appears that the 
work has progressed, to the preparing of a 
considerable amount of materials, including 
bricks, lumber, &c., and that one of the out- 
buildings has been put up, and the cellar ex- 
cavated, and the walls of it, together with the 
foundation walls of the main buildings, are 
nearly completed. The farm, nearly three 
hurdred acres of valuable land, has been paid 
for, and seven or eight thousand dollars sub- 
scribed towards the school. But an unusual 
effort seems just now necessary, in order that 
the buildings may be raised and enclosed dur- 
ing the next season—which will require six 
or eight thousand more. The work could 
then, it is believed, be leisurely and easily 
finished. But in no case does the want of 
education more plainly appear than in the 

















difficulty of getting funds for this work; for 
although the school has many warm friends 
and supporters, yet it was evident, from the 
expressions of a number of others in the meet- 
ing, that their support would be withheld. ‘The 
completion of this work is no doubt of great 
importance to the Society in the west, and 
the assistance of benevolent Friends of other 
parts would be very acceptable to the labour- 
ers in that cause in Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

On first day two large meetings for wor- 
ship were held; the concourse was great— 
hundreds, some say thousands, could not get 
into the meeting-house. 

The committee on African concerns seem 
to be animated in the cause. It is hoped 
that their attention may be confined to the 
objects and duties of their appointment, which 
is the amelioration of the condition of the 
coloured man, without suffering their minds 
to be acted upon by the prevailing excite- 
ments of the day. Some attention seems to 
have been paid by them during the last year, 
to the education of some of the people of co- 
lour, as appeared by their report, which was 
read on third day. 

The meeting closed on third day aflernoon, 
after having transacted a great variety of 
business; a solemnity covered the close; at 
which many hearts felt thankful for the fa- 
vour of the presence of the Lord by his good 
Spirit, giving evidence of his continued mercy 
and protection. e+ 


For “ The Friend.” 
GILES AND MAUD TYDMARSH. 


I love to read and dwell upon the records 
of the days of our ancestors, and to contrast 
their simple habits—their plain and unsoé 
phisticated manners, with the boasted refine- 
ments and luxuries of these modern, and I 
fear, in many respects, less virtuous and less 
happy times. The following little scrap of 
history I met with on looking over a volume 
of The Friends’ Monthly Magazine, published 
at Bristol, England, in 1830; which, while ‘t 
is not destitute of attraction for readers in 
general, is calculated especially to intereat 
the numerous descendants of at least one of 
the persons mentioned. Joseph and Sarah 
Lounds, or as the name is now written, 
Lownes, had eleven children, several of whom 
were still more remarkable instances of lon- 
gevity than the elder Giles ‘Tydmarsh and 
his wife, not only living to be very old, but 
retaining their mental faculties in brightness 
and vigour nearly to the last. Of the eleven 
children, Ann married Thomas Page, and 
lived to 60; Susannah married Thomas Lind- 
ley, and died aged 84; John died aged 84; 
Sarah married Jonathan Shoemaker, died 
aged 95; Joseph, age not ascertained; Han- 
nah married Joshua Pancoast, died in her 
83d year; William died aged about 79; 
Rebecca married Caleb Ash, and died in her 
93d year; James died aged 91; Mary mar- 
ried Job Bacon, and died at about 60; Jane 
died young. Thus it appears that the ages 
of the seven oldest average eighty-seven. 

The land on which William Tydmarsh 
settled was situated in the Neck below the 
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city, part of which is yet in possession of 


some of the descendants, and ‘T'ydmarsh 


t 
| 


1672. 


letters patent from King Charles, in the year 


During his confinement he used to 


street, in the lower part of the city, thence | make shoes, his wife or son going every two 


derives its name. S. R. 
John Audland and John Camm, in the 
course of their ministerial service, passing 
through Barton, in Oxfordshire, in the year 
1654, stopped at the Cross, and exhorted the 
people to take heed to the light within them, 
after which they were walking along the 
street leading their horses, which a young 
woman named Maud Hierns, observing, went 
home and said, “ Father, there have been 
two men preaching at the Cross, and nobody 
has asked them to eat or drink :” he replied, 
** Go, Maud, and ask them to come here, and 
bring their horses ;” which they did and were 
hospitably received and entertained, continu- 
ing there till next day. During their visit 
they had much religious conversation with 
their host, Wm. Hierns, who was an ancient 
man, a baptist by profession. He assented 
to their doctrine, and said, “it is the truth, 
the very truth; but what would my brethren 
say to me were I to change my profession ?” 
While they were in conversation, Maud placed 
herself behind John Audland’s chair, listening 
attentively to their communications: her mind 
was opened to receive the principles they pro- 
fessed ; and for her steady perseverance there- 
in she suffered much unkind treatment from 
her parents, notwithstanding their house was 
open to entertain travelling Friends: her go- 
ing to meeting was much obstructed, particu- 
larly by her mother, who used to send her 
some distance into the fields to milk the 
cows, when she had several miles to walk to 
meeting. At length her diligent conduct in 
the family awakened tenderness in her father 
towards her, so that he said to his wife, “ My 
dear, if Maud will be a Quaker, let her be a 
Quaker; she is best of all the children, and 
she shall have a horse to go‘to meeting on.” 
Her situation now was rendered much easicr: 
she attended Milton meeting, to which young 
Giles Tydmarsh used to go. He one day 
said to her, ‘‘ Maud, I want to speak to thee;” 
she replied, “‘1f thou hast any thing to say to 
me, Giles, come to my father’s house ;” he 
did so, and making matrimonial proposals, it 
met with the old man’s approbation, who 


thereupon said to his wife, “ My dear, if 


Maud will be a Quaker, a Quaker husband 
is best for her, and I like Giles well: I will 
o and speak to his father about it.” Giles 
Tydmarsh the elder was then a prisoner in 
Oxford Castle, on an excommunication for 
not attending church. They met in the castle 
with “Ah! William, how dost do?” “ How 
dost do, Giles? but to the matter in hand: 
thy son Giles has a mind to my daughter 
Maud; what wilt thou give thy son?” “I 
will give him the kouse in the Nether Row, at 
Chipping Norton.” ‘ That’s enough, Giles.” 
“And what wilt thou give thy daughter ?” 
‘“] will give her seventy pounds.” “ That’s 
enough, William.” Matters being settled, 
they married, and lived in the said house. 
Old Giles Tydmarsh continued a prisoner 
seven years, and was then released, with 
about four hundred more in the nation, by 
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weeks with work, taking away what he had 
done. It does not appear, that after his re- 
lease, he returned to his business again; but, 
with his wife, went and lived with his son 
and daughter, Giles and Maud Tydmarsh, at 
Chipping Norton. They both lived to be 
| about ninety years of age, she surviving her 
husband only one day ; they were interred in 
one grave at Milton. Some years previous 
to their death they were quite childish, and 
in that state were tenderly cherished by their 
daughter-in-law, Maud, who made it her daily 
practice, before any of the family were per- 
mitted to dine, to feed the old people, by 
placing herself on a stool between them, and 
giving first one, and then the other, a piece, 
till they were both satisfied. The above 
Giles and Maud Tydmarsh had four children: 
the eldest daughter married to Joseph French, 
who had surviving issue; Sarah married to 
Thomas Wagstafie, of Banbury; Wm. Tyd- 
marsh, their eldest son, removed with his 
family to Philadelphia; and his daughter 
Sarah married Joseph Lounds. 
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TENTH MONTH, 26, 1839. 





A respectable correspondent, a member of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, has enabled us to 
place before our readers an account of their 
late annual solemnity, which will be found 
interesting. 


The lectures of Dr. J. Bryan at Friends’ 
Reading Rooms, so far as respects the first 
and second, already delivered, we believe 
have given general satisfaction. It ought to 
have been announced last week in ‘ The 
Friend,” that Nathan Kite intended to deliver 
two lectures, on the modes adopted and the 
materials employed in different ages to render 
knowledge permanent, with an outline sketch 
of the history of literature. The first lecture 
was delivered on third day evening last, to a 
crowded room of intently listening auditors, 
who, if we might infer from their counte- 
nances, were highly gratified. The other 
lecture is to take place on next third day 
evening, at half past seven o’clock. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Observing by the public papers that our 
gifted fellow townsman, Dr. Reynell Coates, 
is about to deliver a course of lectures on 
“The History of Organic Development, and 
the Effects of Exercise upon Physical and 
Physico-Moral Faculties or Functions,” in 
the Hall of the Young Men’s Institute, in Fil- 
bert above Eleventh street ; it occurred to me 
that I should but render a service to the youth- 
ful portion of our religious Society, by calling 
their particular attention to these lectures. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of 
any one acquainted with the ability of the lec- 
turer, his general diversified acquirements in 
natural history, and the happy tact which he 


possesses of imparting information to an au- 
dience, that these lectures will afford not only 
a pleasing but a refined and instructive enter- 
tainment. I would therefore recommend our 
younger members, of both sexes, who can 
spare an hour on two evenings in the week, 
to embrace this opportunity of enjoying a rich 
intellectual repast. The introductory lecture 
will be open to all, and is to be delivered on 
next fourth day evening, 8 o’clock, where 
such of our young people as are inclined can 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves 
of the plan of the proposed course, and which 
it is to be hoped will be numerously attended. 
10mo. 24th, 1839. Ww. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The winter term will commence on the 
28th instant. The stage and a number of 
extra carriages will leave the stage office in 
Sixth street, between Market and Arch street, 
on the morning of that day, at 8 o’clock. 
Such of the scholars as wish to avail them- 
selves of this conveyance, should have their 
names entered in a book left at the office for 
that purpose, on seventh day, the 26th, or 
early on the morning of the 28th instant. 

10th mo. 26th, 1839. 

A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
will be held on the 31st instant, at 3 o’clock 
p. M. in Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree 
alley. 

10th mo. 26th. 

A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends, within the limits of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Cropwell meeting-house, on second day, 
the 4th of 11th mo., at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Narnantet N. Sroxss, Secretary. 

10mo. 24th, 1839. 


Maraiep, on the 25th of 7th month, at Friends’ 
meeting house, Wigton, in the county of Cumberland, 
England, ALexanper Dirxes, late of this city, to Sa 
RAH Tay.or, of the former place. 








Dixp, on the 29th of 7th month, at his residence at 
Rochester, England, Witttiam Rickman, at the ad- 
vanced age of about 94 years, a well known and 
highly esteemed minister of the gospel of Christ. He 
was for a time, in early life, a resident in the city of 
New York, and subsequently, when advanced in years, 
paid an acceptable religious visit to Friends in this 
country. A Friend who visited him a short time pre- 
vious to his decease, describes him as very clear in his 
faculties, and full of love to his friends, and remarks, 
that “it was instructive and animating to hear him 
bear testimony to the peace of mind he enjoyed, mag- 
nifying and praising the Lord, speaking with humble 
confidence of the future, of which he had a joyful 
glimpse, and exclaiming, that all was of mercy, un- 
merited mercy, and free grace, that he had nothing of 
his own to rely upon, his trust was in Him who had 
died for him, and by whose precious blood he was re- 
deemed.” 

——, on the 10th instant, at Scipio, state of New 
York, Carouine H. How ann, aged 20 years, wife of 
Charles W. Howland, and daughter of William E. 
Hacker, of this city. 
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